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PENNSYLVANIA  TURNPIKE  COMMISSION 
Operators  of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  System 


The  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  Commission  was  creat- 
ed by  the  1937  Legislature  (Act  Noo  211)  with  authority 
to  construct,  finance,  operate  and  maintain  a toll  high- 
way from  Middlesex,  Cumberland  County,  to  Irwin,  Westmore- 
land County,  a distance  of  160  miles. 

The  Commission  consists  of  five  members,  four 
of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth, 
while  the  fifth  is  the  Secretary  of  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Highways,  who  is  a member  ex-officio. 

Headquarters  of  the  Commission  is  11  North  Fourth 
Street,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania, 
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BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  TURNPIKE 


The  history  of  the  world-famous  Pennsylvania  Turnpike 
dates  back  as  far  as  1837,  when  surveys  were  started  to  deter- 
mine the  shortest  route  across  Pennsylvaniao 

By  1883  what  have  been  termed  the  "finest  series  of 
location  surveys  ever  made  in  the  country"  had  developed  into 
definite  plans  by  the  old  South  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  build 
a railroad  to  compete  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  the 
lucrative  freight  traffic  of  Pittsburgha 

William  Ho  Vanderbilt,  chief  owner  of  the  New  York 
Central,  was  the  moving  spirit  behind  the  South  Penn,  and  he 
was  backed  by  Andrew  Carnegie,  who  was  then  engaged  in  a freight 
controversy  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroado 

Within  two  years,  60  per  cent  of  the  road  had  been 
graded,  62  per  cent  of  nine  strategically  located  tunnels  ex- 
cavated, and  Sl0,000,000  expendedo  However,  to  avoid  a long 
and  costly  fight  between  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  South  Penn, 
large  financial  interests  induced  Vanderbilt  to  sell  the  half- 
finished  South  Penn  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroado  Work  was 
stopped  and  never  resumedo  The  right “Of -way  remained  with  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroads  until  purchased 
many  years  later  by  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  Commissiono 

It  was  this  abandoned  railpath  across  the  Appalachian 
Barrier  and  the  unfinished  borings  that  had  been  drilled  into 
the  mountains  that  created  the  opportunity  and  the  romantic  in- 
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terest  and  speculation  as  to  the  possibility  of  their  being 
used  for  a modern,  all-weather  highway,, 

In  1935  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  authorized 
a survey  of  a proposed  highway  from  Harrisburg  to  Pittsburgh 
to  be  made  by  the  Department  of  Highways.  In  a report  to  the 
Legislature  dated  May  1,  1937,  the  location  surveys  were  ap- 
proved, and  on  May  21,  1937,  Act  211  was  passed  creating  the 
Pennsylvania  Turnpike  Commission.  The  Act  authorized  and 
empowered  the  Commission  to  construct,  operate  and  maintain 
all  all-weather  highway  through  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  to 
acquire  the  right-of-way,  and  to  construct  the  necessary 
tunnels  and  bridges. 

The  Commission  was  further  authorized  to  issue  Turn- 
pike Revenue  Bonds,  payable  solely  from  tolls,  to  meet  the 
cost  of  the  project.  A private  syndicate  was  formed  to  pur- 
chase the  bonds,  but  it  was  subsequently  decided  that  several 
million  dollars  in  interest  could  be  saved  if  the  Federal 
Government  would  lend  financial  assistance.  Accordingly,  the 
Public  Works  Administration  authorized  a cash  grant  of  not  to 
exceed  ^26,100,000  and  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
agreed  to  buy  the  bonds  in  an  amount  estimated  at  $35,000,000, 
both  agencies  to  supply  funds  as  needed. 

The  amount  of  the  grant  was  subsequently  increased 
to  $29,250,000  and  the  loan  to  $40,800,000  in  the  light  of 
revised  estimates  of  construction  costs. 

These  agreements  were  consummated  on  October  10,  1938, 
Plans  and  specifications  for  the  first  contract  were  completed 
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immediately  and  were  advertised  on  October  lithe  Bids  were 

received  October  26th  and  ground  was  broken  October  27the 

Twenty-three  months  and  five  days  later  the  four- 

lane^  160=mile  section  bstx^^een  Middlesex  and  Irwin  was  opened  t 
public  travel o The  date  was  October  1^  1940a 

* * * 

The  lOO'-mile  Philadelphia  Extension  of  the  Turnpike 
System^  linking  Middlesex  with  Valley  Forge^  was  created  by 
Legislative  Act  11  of  May  16^  1940o  Construction  started 
September  28^  1948^  and  the  extension  was  opened  to  traffic 
November  20^  1950o 


* * ■»• 

The  67~mile  Western  Extension^  connecting  Irwin 
with  the  Ohio  state  line^  was  created  by  Legislative  Act  53 
of  June  lip  1941a  Construction  started  October  24^  1949^  and 
the  extension  was  opened  to  traffic  December  26^  1951a 

* * * 

The  original  Turnpike^  together  with  the  Philadelphia 
and  V/estem  Extensions^  constitute  the  327-mile  Pennsylvania 
Turnpike  System=“the  world'^s  greatest  self-supporting  super- 
highway o 

Not  a penny  of  Pennsylvania  tax  money  has  gone  into 
its  constructiono  When  bonds  sold  to  finance  construction  are 
paid  offp  the  highway  will  become  an  integral  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania'^ s free- road  syster. 
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TURNPIKE  CHRONOLOGY 


May  21,  1937 

Creative  Act  #211  signed  by  Governor 

George  Ha  Earle  for  original  Turnpike o 

June  4,  1937 

Original  members  of  the  Turnpike  Com- 
mission appointed a 

October  26,  1938 

First  bids  opened  for  original  Turnpikeo 

October  27,  1938 

Ground  breaking  of  original  Turn  pike o 

May  16,  1940 

Creative  Act  #11  signed  by  Governor 

Arthur  Ho  James  for  Philaaelphia  Ext- 
ension of  Pennsylvania  Turnpikeo 

August  26,  1940 

Preview  and  inspection  of  original  Turn- 
pike by  Governor  and  Turnpike  officialso 

October  1,  1940 

Original  Turnpike  opened  to  traffic o 

June  11,  1941 

Creative  Act  #53  signed  by  Governor  Arth- 
ur He  James  for  Western  Extension  of 
Pennsylvania  Turnpike □ 

September  22,  1948 

First  bids  opened  for  Philadelphia  Ext- 
ensiono 

September  28,  1948 

Ground-breaking  of  Philadelphia  Extension 
by  Governor  James  Ho  Buffo 

May  9,  1949 

Creative  Act  #301  signed  by  Governor  James 
Ho  Duff  for  Erie  Extension  of  Pennsylvania 
Turnpikeo 

October  18,  1949 

First  bids  opened  for  Western  Extensiono 

October  24,  1949 

Ground  breaking  of  Western  Extension  by 
Governor  James  Ho  Buffo 

October  23,  1950 

Preview  and  inspection  of  Philadelphia 
Extension  by  Governor  and  Turnpike 
official s 0 

November  20,  1950 

Philadelphia  Extension  opened  to  traffico 

May  23,  1951 

Creative  Act  #74  signed  by  Governor  John 

So Fine  for  Delaware  River  Extension  of 
Pennsylvania  Turnpikeo 

Aug-ust  7,  1951 

One-sixth  of  67-mile  Western  Extension 
(Irwin  to  Pittsburgh  Interchange)  opened 
to  traffiCo 

September  27,  1951 

Creative  Act  #348  signed  by  Governor 

John  So  Fine  for  Northeastern  Ext- 
ension of  Pennsylvania  Turnpike □ 

November  26,  1951 

Preview  and  Inspection  of  Western  Ext- 
ension by  Governor  and  Turnpike  officials 

December  26,  1951 

Western  Extension  opened  to  traffico 

January  16,  1952 

Creative  Act  #547  signed  by  Governor 

John  So  Fine  for  Gettysburg  Extension 
of  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  Systemo 
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TURNPIKE  Fi^CTS 


Length  of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  System  (Valley  Forge  to  the  Ohio 
State  border):  327  miles. 

Number  of  Interchanges:  24. 

Number  of  Service  Stations  and  Restaurants:  21. 

Number  of  Tunnels:  7, 

Combined  length  of  all  Tunnels:  35,000  feet. 

Longest  Tunnel  (Sideling  Hill):  6,782  feet. 

Shortest  Tunnel  (Rays  Hill):  3,532  feet. 

Width  of  Turnpike:  78  feet. 

Width  of  each  lane:  24  feet. 

Width  of  median  strip  between  lanes:  10  feet. 

Width  of  pavement  shoulders:  10  feet. 

Maximum  radius  of  curves:  6 degrees. 

Minimum  sight  distance:  1,000  feet. 

Maximum  grade:  3 per  cent. 

Length  of  Susquehanna  River  Bridge  at  Harrisburg:  4,600  feet. 
Structures  for  carrying  highways  over  or  under  Turnpike:  3 76 
Stream  and  drainage  structures:  3 09. 

Earth  and  rock  excavation  53,300,000  cubic  yards. 

Concrete  pavement:  9,493,260  square  yards. 

Concrete  in  structures:  707,731  cubic  yards. 
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Turnpike  Facts  (GontM) 

Reinforcing  steel;  30,463  tonso 
Structural  steel;  37,567  tonSo 

CONSTRUCTION  COSTS 

ORIGINAL  SECTION 

Middlesex  to  Irwin  (160  miles)  S 76,250,000 

PHILADELPHIA  EXTENSION 

Middlesex  to  Valley  Forge 

(100  riles)  87,000,000 

WESTERN  EXTENSION 

Irwin  to  Ohio  State  border 

(67  miles)  S 77,500,000 


S240,750,000 

Grant  from  Public  Works  Administration 

for  Original  Section  S 29,250,000 


Bonds  held  by  investors 


^211,500,000 


PENN3YLVMJIA  TURNPIKE  CCIEaSSIOK 
11  North  Fourth  Street 
Harrisburg,  Pa* 

FOR  RELEASE;  UPON  RECEIPT 

PENNSYLVANIA  TURNPIKE  SYSTEM  NOW  SPANS 

327  MILES  ACROSS  THE  COITvIOKU/EALTH 

The  century-old  idea  of  an  easy-grade,  four-lane,  all 
weather  highway  across  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  has  finally 
been  brought  to  realization  with  the  completion  of  the  67- 
mile  Western  Extension  of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  System, 
Opening  of  this  important  artery  permits  motorists  and 
commercial  users  to  travel  327  miles  without  interruption 
from  historic  Valley  Forge  in  the  East  to  the  Ohio  border  in 
the  west,  in  distance  representing  one-eighth  of  the  coast- 
to-coast  mileage  of  the  United  States, 

The  finished  Turnpike,  which  ties  the  populous  Eastern 
seaboard  with  the  steadily  thriving^  giant  industrial  cities 
of  the  Great  Lakes  region,  cuts  five  to  six  hours  from  the 
time  it  takes  the  motorist  to  cross  the  Commonwealth, 

The  newly-completed  Western  Extension,  which  will  carry 
traffic  around  Pittsburgh,  runs  fromi  Irwin  in  a northerly 
direction,  just  south  of  Pleasant  Valley,  then  northwest  from 
Murrysville  to  the  Westmoreland-Allegheny  county  line,  through 
Harmarville  and  on  to  a point  near  Petersburg,  Ohio,  on  the 
Pennsylvania-Ohio  border. 

The  six  new  interchanges,  which  lead  to  some  of  the 
State's  best-known  communities  and  industrial  cities,  are  (1) 
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Gateway,  near  the  Ohio  border;  (2)  Beaver  Valley,  connecting 
with  Pennaa  Route  18;  (3)  Perry  Highway,  connecting  with  U. 

So  Route  19;  (4)  Butler  Valley,  connecting  with  Penna.  Route 
8;  (5)  Allegheny  Valley,  connecting  with  Penna.  Route  28, 
and  (6)  Pittsburgh,  connecting  with  U„  S„  Route  22. 

The  four  service  station-restaurants  on  the  new  link 
carry  the  names  of  Zelienople,  Butler,  Oakmont  and  Pleasant 
Valleyo  The  service  stations  are  operated  by  the  Gulf  Oil 
Corporation  which  has  sublet  a portion  of  the  attractive 
stone  buildings  to  Howard  Johnson  for  restaurant  facilities. 

For  maintenance  purposes  the  new  extension  is  divided 
into  three  districts,  each  district  having  a central  main- 
tenance building.  These  maintenance  buildings  are  located 
as  follows s near  the  Lawrence  and  Beaver  County  line  where 
it  crosses  the  Turnpike's  right-of-way;  at  Penna.  Route  8, 
and  at  a point  midway  between  the  Pittsburgh  and  Irwin  Inter- 
changes. 

Two  major  structures  span  the  Beaver  and  Allegheny  Rivers 
and  three  viaducts  cross  Willow  Run  and  Plum  Creek  in  Allegheny 
County  and  B2rush  Creek  in  Westmoreland  County, 

The  original  Turnpike  of  160  miles,  stretching  from  Car- 
lisle to  Irwin,  was  created  by  Legislative  Act  No.  211  of  May 
21,  1937.  The  Federal  Government,  through  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  and  the  Public  Works  Administration,  pro- 
vided aid  in  the  form  of  purchasing  commitment  o f ^40,800,000 
and  a grant  of  +^29,  250,000,  respectively.  Construction  start- 
ed October  27,  1938,  and  the  highway  was  opened  to  traffic 
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October  1940a  Contracts,  including  seven  tunnels  through 
the  Allegheny  Mountains,  numbered  53  and  v/ere  awarded  to  41 
contracting  firmSo 

The  Philadelphia  Extension  of  100  miles,  linking  Car- 
lisle with  Valley  Forge,  v/as  created  by  Legislative  Act  Noo 
11  of  May  16,  1340d  Construction  started  September  28,  1248, 
and  the  extension  was  opened  to  traffic  November  20,  1250, 
Including  the  193  bridges,  there  were  28  contracts  awarded  to 
17  contracting  firmsa 

The  Western  Extension  of  67  miles  was  created  by  Legis- 
lative Act  Noo  10  of  April  15,  1941o  Construction  started 
October  24,  1949,  and  the  extension  opened  to  traffic  December 
26,  1951 Q Contracts,  including  two  bridges  and  three  viaducts, 
numbered  27  and  were  awarded  to  18  contracting  firms. 

The  original  Turnpike,  plus  the  Philadelphia  and  Western 
Extensions  and  those  extensions  to  be  constructed,  constitute 
the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  System--the  world/ s greatest  self- 
supporting  super-highway a 

Not  a penny  of  Pennsylvania  tax  money  has  gone  into  its 
const  ruction  o All  work  was  financed  b^^  the  Turnpike  Com- 
mission, a Commonwealth  authority,  which  funds  raised  by  the 
sale  of  S211,500,000  of  Turnpike  bonds,  vrith  the  highvray  it- 
self as  sole  security.  The  super-highway  will  become  the 
property  of  Pennsylvania  ^^^hen  the  bonds  have  been  paid  in 
full  from  revenues  derived  from  users  of  the  systemo 
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The  Turnpike  System^  with  a aiinirauir.  right-cf -v/ay  of 
20C  feet^  totals  approximately  8^000  acres  and  is  enclosed 
by  654  miles  of  fencGo  It  has  no  crossings  at  grade,  either 
of  railroads  or  highways^  has  the  cloverleaf  type  of  inter- 
change^ permitting  the  continuous  flow  of  traffic  without 
the  dangerous  hazards  on  existing  roads o 

There  are  no  traffic  light So  The  curves  are  long  and 
sweeping with  a minimum  radius  and  sight  distance  of  1,000 
feeto  The  grades  are  unusually  gradual  with  a maximum  grade 
of  only  three  per  cento 

Grade  separations  for  the  327-m,ile  length  amount  to  373 
highway  and  railroad  crossings  and  274  stream  and  river  cross- 
ings--or  a total  of  crossings  of  all  types,  either  above  or 
below  grade  of  652q  Three  crossings  are  of  major  propcrtion-- 
the  bridges  spanning  the  Susquehanna,  Beaver  and  Allegheny 
RiverSo  The  327  miles  of  24-foot  concrete  traffic  lanes  in 
each  direction  of  travel  are  separated  by  a 10- foot  medial 
strip  with  10=foot  shoulders  on  the  outside  of  each  of  the 
laneso 

Along  the  entire  length  of  the  Turnpike  System,  there  are 
twenty-one  service  stations  and  restaurantso  T\'^enty-f our  in- 
terchanges connect  with  all  important  national  and  state  high- 
ways leading  to  numerous  historic  Pennsylvania  sites,  shrines, 
mountain  vacation  spots  and  industrial  centers □ 

The  Turnpike  System  is  equipped  with  the  world's  m.ost 
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modern  communication  system,  A two-way  radio  in  each  inter- 
change, maintenance  building,  tunnel,  ventilating  plant,  police 
patrol  car,  authorized  service  and  maintenance  vehicle  assures 
complete  coverage  of  the  entire  327-mile  system.  In  addition, 
teleprinter  facilities  are  provided  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
This  system  is  made  possible  by  a chain  of  unattended  micro- 
wave  relay  stations,  strategically  located  at  elevated  sites 
along  the  course. 

Motorists  traveling  the  full  length  of  the  Turnpike  System 
--Valley  Forge  to  the  Ohio  border--will  pay  a toll  of  S3. 25, 
approximately  a cent  a mile. 

The  other  fare  schedules  on  the  Turnpike  vary  according 
to  the  distance  traveled  and  the  type  of  vehicle,  ranging  from 
motorcycles  to  heavy  trucks  with  full  trailers. 

Enabling  legislation  has  been  passed  to  extend  the  Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike  System  to  Erie  and  to  the  New  York  State 
border  in  the  North.  The  Erie  link  would  consist  of  a four- 
land  road,  similar  in  design  and  construction  to  the  present 
one,  extending  from  a point  on  the  V/estern  Extension  north- 
ward to  Erie  on  the  lake.  The  Northeastern  spur  would  ex- 
tend from  a point  on  the  Philadelphia  Extension,  somewhere 
between  the  Susquehanna  and  Delaware  Rivers,  to  the  New  York 
State  line.  These  two  extensions  were  authorized  by  the  1951 
Legislature.  The  Turnpike  Commission  is  empowered  to  decide 
the  routes  and  undertake  construction. 

Holding  top  priority  in  Turnpike  plans,  however,  is  a 40- 
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mile  extension  from  Valley  Forge,  present  Eastern  terminus, 
to  the  Delaware  River,  Enabling  legislation  for  this  project 
was  passed  by  the  1951  Legislature  and  signed  by  Governor 
John  Se  Fine. 

Another  extension  is  planned  to  begin  in  the  vicinity 
of  Harrisburg  and  2nin  to  the  Maryland  border.  Still  another 
one  would  connect  Erie  with  the  Northeastern  Extension  along 
the  northern  fringe  of  the  Commonwealth, 

If  future  plans  materialize,  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike 
System  finally  will  resemble  a gigantic  rectangle  within  Penn- 
sylvania paralleling  roughly  the  general  oblong  shape  of  the 
Commonwealth- -but  with  spurs  going  off  to  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Ohio  and  Maryland, 

And  when  similar  turnpikes  of  these  neighboring  states  are 
completed,  an  incredibly  remarkable  route  from  New  England  to 
the  middle  West  will  be  available  for  commercial  and  motorist 
traffic  alike. 


11/26/51 
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PENNSYLVANIA  TURNPIKE  COITaSSION 
11  North  Fourth  Street 
Harrisburg^  Pua 

FOR  RELEASE g Upon  receipt 

TURNPIKE  IS  BIG  BUSINESS 
By  Thomas  Jo  Evans 

Chairman,  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  Commission 

The  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  System- -grand- daddy  of  Americans 
super-highways- -was  eleven  years  old  on  October  1,  1951.- 

It  is  a source  of  great  gratification  to  me  to  review,  in 
brief,  the  success  of  this  significant  enterpriseo 

A reflective  look  at  the  sprawling  327-mile  system,  extend- 
ing from  Valley  Forge  in  the  East  to  the  Ohio  border  in  the  'Abst, 
produces  an  amazing  conclusion  that  traffic  and  revenue  have  pro- 
gressed to  the  point  where  they  have  far  surpassed  all  expectations 
V/hen  this  giant  toll  road  was  first  designed,  the  Turnpike 
Commission  was  deluged  with  protests  from  officials  and  civic 
organizations  of  cities  and  towns  along  the  route « Most  of 
them  feared  it  would  hurt  business  by  cutting  the  number  of  vis- 
itors to  the  communitiesa 

Despite  the  gloomy  predictions  at  the  outset  that  the  Turn- 
pike would  leave  a string  of  bordering  ghost  towns  through  the 
mountains,  the  resort  and  tourist  business  of  these  adjacent 
towns  have  grown  and  prospered  because  of  the  super-highway * 

The  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  System  is  operated  by  the  Com- 
mission on  a self -liquidating  basis  with  a toll  of  approximately 
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a cent  a mile  for  passenger  automobiles  and  2^  to  4 cents 
a mile  for  commercial  vehicleso 

When  bonds  sold  to  finance  construction  are  paid  off 
the  Turnpike  System  will  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
Commonwealth" s free-road  systemo 

From  the  October  1,  1940  opening  of  the  original  160- 
mile  Turnpike  to  October  1,  1951^  a total  of  30,754^987 
fare-paying  passenger  cars,  trucks  and  buses--an  average 
of  7,657  per  day-^t raveled  approximately  three  billion 
miles"==-the  equivalent  of  120,000  trips  around  the  world-- 
and  paid  tolls  of  S52, 646, 730o 31a  This  averaged  a little 
more  than  a cent  and  a half  a milea 

The  breakdown  shows  that  passenger  cars  traveled  1,- 
881,622,993  miles;  trucks  accounted  for  690,759,814  miles 
while  bus  operators  rolled  up  27,528,329  mileso 

Seventy- eight  per  cent  (24,047,286)  of  the  vehicles 
using  the  system  were  passenger  cars;  twenty-one  per  cent 
(6,408,578)  were  trucks  and  one  per  cent  (299^123)  were 
buseso 

Revenue  from  passenger  cars  amounted  to  1^20, 276, 424  o 52  - 
or  38o5%  of  the  totalo  The  truck  revenue  was  $31 , 292, 631  a 89  = 
or  59q47o  of  the  total,  while  the  bus  revenue  showed  $l,077,673o“ 
90  “ or  2ol%  of  the  totalo 

The  daily  average  for  revenue  during  the  eleven  years  of 
operation  was  $13,105o98  - an  average  of  $la71  per  vehicleo 

The  year  1950  saw  new  traffic  and  revenue  records  estab- 
lished for  12  months  of  operationo 
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All  estimates  and  projected 


engineering  figures  were  surpassed  as  4,488,538  fare-paying 
vehicles-^a  daily  average  of  12, 297--traveled  slightly  more 
than  453  million  miles  and  paid  tolls  amounting  to  over  9 
million  dollarso 

The  peak  day  in  1950  was  Saturday,  July  1,  when  30,447 
vehicles~-paying  tolls  of  S44,464o75~'passed  through  the 
gateso 

The  year  1951,  however,  will  overshadow  all  previous 
traffic  and  revenue  records o 

Statistics  show  that  in  9 months  - January  through 
September-^a  total  of  over  5^  million  vehicles-^a  daily  aver- 
age of  20, 853“=paid  tolls  of  more  than  10  million  dollarso 

August,  1951,  with  a total  of  934,  409  vehicles“-a  daily 
average  of  30, 142“»’proved  the  best  month  in  the  11  year  his» 
tory  of  the  Turnpikec  The  revenue  for  this  record-breaking 
month  was  slightly  more  than  li-  million  dollars--a  daily  aver- 
age of  over  S50,000o 

The  all-time  daily  high  for  vehicles  traveling  the  Turn- 
pike System  was  reached  on  Sunday,  August  19,1951,  when  47,- 
080  passenger  cars,  trucks  and  buses  were  recordedo 

The  all-time  low  for  Turnpike  traffic  in  a single  day 
was  realized  on  December  12,  1944  when,  because  of  wartime 
gasoline  and  tire  rationing,  only  943  vehicles  passed  through 
the  toll  gateso 

The  biggest  revenue-producing  day  in  Turnpike  annals  was 
Saturday,  September  1,  1951,  when  the  turnstiles  clicked  to 
the  tune  of  S70,777o67o 
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Statistics  over  the  11-year  period  disclosed  that  50o7% 
of  the  thirty  million  vehicles  traveling  the  Turnpike  System 
were  Eastbound  while  49 o 3%  were  Westboundo 

It  is  quite  significant  to  note  that  only  24 o 2%  of  the 
passenger  cars  traveled  the  full  length  of  the  super-highway o 
The  remaining  75 o 8%  represented  local  travels 

Due  to  schedules  maintained  for  the  delivery  of  perish- 
able goods^  better  than  48%  of  the  trucks  traversed  the  entire 
lengtho  The  percentage  of  buses  using  the  facilities  of  the 
system  from  end  to  end  was  30o5o 

Despite  the  lean  days  in  the  42-month  period  between 
Pearl  Harbor  and  V-E  Day^  when  traveling  was  restricted  and 
traffic  averaged  only  3^080  vehicles  daily,  the  Turnpike  never 
failed  to  promptly  meet  interest  payments  on  its  bonds  nor  to 
maintain  and  operate  the  highway  in  perfect  condition □ 

It  might  be  said,  too,  that  in  eleven  years  of  operation-- 
despite  the  most  challenging  weather  condit ions--the  Turnpike 
never  was  closed  to  traffico 

The  success  of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  can  be  measured 
not  only  financially,  but  in  the  fact  that  it  has  established 
a toll  road  construction  pattern  being  followed  in  other  states □ 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey 
already  have  toll  roads o Oklahoma  is  building  one,,  Ohio  has 
plans  under  wayo  Others  are  in  prospect  in  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  West  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Florida  and  California„  The  turnpikes 
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not  only  pay  for  themselves  through  tolls^  but  sharply  re- 
duce traffic  and  consequently  wear  and  tear  on  paralleling 
state  roadso 

It  is  not  too  far-fetched  a dream  to  envision  the  day 
when  a motorist  may  travel^  without  interruption^  from  coast 
to  coast  on  toll  roadso 

The  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  System  has  blazed  a significant 
trail  in  American  super-highway  constructiono  It  is  a pioneer- 
ing venture  and  it  has  proved  its  wortho  Future  extensions 
will  add  to  its  valueo 

Following  is  the  11-year  record  of  vehicular  traffic  and 
revenue  compiled  by  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  Systems 


YEAR 

VEHICLES 

REVENUE 

1940 

(3 

months ) 

564,810 

S 562,464o66 

1941 

2,459,621 

2,884,622o24 

1942 

1,403,039 

2,236,584o94 

1943 

902,318 

l,818,410o71 

1944 

1,038,527 

l,900,338o66 

1945 

1,498,648 

2,376,171c22 

1946 

2,481,890 

3,628,525o78 

1947 

2,969,803 

4,677,271o67 

1948 

3,406,175 

5,909,425e.l0 

1949 

3,848,788 

7,048,543o81 

1950 

4,488,538 

9,022,398o31 

1951 

(9 

months ) 

5„692,830 

10„580„913o21 

TOTALS 

30,754,987 

S52,646,730o31 
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ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  TURNPIKE 


The  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  System  meets  one  of  the  nation's 
greatest  needs--safe  and  rapid  motor  transportation  between  the 
great  industrial  centers  of  the  mid-V/est  and  the  populous  East- 
ern seaboard- -through  the  Appalachian  Mountains „ 

Furthermore^  actual  savings  in  money  are  possible  for  all 
who  use  itf  and  money  savings  naturally  appeal  to  owners  and 
operators  of  motor  carSo  This  is  primarily  significant  in  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  commercial  vehiclesa 

While  there  are  some  monetary  savings  in  the  operation  of 
passenger  cars^  the  principal  reason  why  such  m.otorists  use 
the  Turnpike  is  because  of  the  added  convenience^  safety  and 
comfortp  as  well  as  saving  in  timea 

The  Turnpike  eliminates  90  per  cent  of  all  causes  of  acc- 
idents--no  head-on  collisions^  no  sideswiping^  no  grade  cross- 
ings or  intersections,  no  striking  of  pedestrians  or  stationary 
objects  along  the  right -of -way o Hazards  of  snow,  ice  and  fog 
found  on  the  average  roads  over  the  mountains  at  nearly  all 
seasons  of  the  year  are  materially  lessenedo  The  Turnpike  is 
above  established  flood  levels,  thus  assuring  through  travel 
in  event  of  disastrous  floods. 

Tourists  from  far  and  near  use  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike 
to  see  the  magnificent  views  and  enjoy  327  miles  of  happy 
motoring^ 

Heretofore,  many  trucking  companies  operating  between  the 
East  and  West  have  preferred  to  use  the  longer  but  comparatively 
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level  New  York  routes,  completely  skirting  Pennsylvania,  to 
avoid  steep,  mountainous  grades  and  dangerous  curves.  Since 
the  Turnpike  was  opened,  great  fleets  of  transport  trucks 
that  formerly  avoided  Pennsylvania  nov;-  utilize  the  super-high- 
way o 

Hundreds  of  truck  concerns  agree  that  substantial  monetary 
savings  result  from  use  of  the  Turnpike  in  the  following  part- 
iculars ; 

1.  Safe  operation  at  higher  speeds  in  all  kinds  of  weather^ 

2b  Reduced  fuel  cost. 

So  Reduced  tire  cost  (because  of  lower  grades  and  reduced 
braking  effort )» 

4o  Reduced  maintenance  cost  (because  of  lower  grades  and 
easy,  super-elevated  curves,  with  resultant  lessening  of  strain 
on  transmission,  brakes  and  engine. ) 

5o  Utilization  of  lower  powered  trucks  for  the  same  pay 
load  and  of  increased  pay  load  for  present  size  of  unit* 

6o  Saving  of  time  ranging  from  four  to  six  hours  per  trip 
between  Ohio  and  Philadelphia. 

7.  Reduction  of  accidents  with  corresponding  savings  in 
insurance  rateso 

8a  Ease  of  passing  trucks  and  other  slow-moving  vehicles 
provided  for  by  extra  12-foot  lane. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  TURNPIKE  COMMISSION 
#11  North  Fourth  Street 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

Turnpike  Boasts  World’s  Most  Modern  Radio  System 

vO 

The  Pennsylvania  Turnpike,  extending  327  miles  across  Pennsylvania  from 
Valley  Forge  to  the  Pennsylvania-Ohio  State  border,  is  equipped  with  the  world’s 
most  modern  radio  communication  system.  Incorporating  technical  features  as 
advanced  and  modern  as  the  Turnpike  itself,  this  system  provides  the  ultimate  in 
communications  for  the  complete  safety  and  convenience  of  the  motoring  public. 

Interchanges,  maintenance  buildings,  tunnel  portal  buildings,  police  head- 
quarters, maintenance  headquarters,  the  Harrisburg  Turnpike  office,  patrol 
vehicles,  and  emergency  trucks  are  equipped  with  two-way  radio  for  complete 
coverage  of  the  Turnpike.  To  provide  for  maximum  efficiency  of  operation  the  radio 
system  is  divided  at  Everett,  Pa.,  into  two  sections.  Simultaneous  conversations 
may  be  carried  on  in  the  eastern  and  western  sections,  thus  doubling  the  potential 
^on  the  air”  time. 

In  each  of  the  operating  sections  all  communications  are  heard  by  all  fixed 
and  mobile  stations.  Any  message  originating  in  one  section  which  is  of  interest 
to  the  other  section  may  be  repeated  at  Everett,  thereby  providing  for  complete 
coverage  over  the  entire  327  miles  of  the  Turnpike, 

In  addition,  teleprinter  facilities  are  provided  between  stations  at  Valley 
Forge,  the  Harrisburg  Turnpike  office,  Everett  Maintenance  Headquarters,  tunnel 
portal  buildings,  and  Gateway  (Pennsylvania-Ohio  Border).  Through  this  medium 
printed  messages  may  be  transmitted  and  received  at  these  locations  at  the  same 
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time  that  voice  communications  are  being  carried  over  +he  system 


Should  additional  voice  or  teleprinter  circuits  be  desired  in  the  future,  the 
radio  system  is  designed  to  care  for  such  expansion 

The  heart  of  the  communication  system  is  a chain  of  unattended  microwave 
relay  stations,  strategically  located  at  elevated  sites  along  the  course  of  the  Turn- 
pike, Operating  in  the  952-960  me  portion  of  the  spectrum,  recently  made  avail- 
able by  the  Federal  Communications  Commission,  these  stations  automatically 
receive  and  re-transmit  messages  across  the  entire  Turnpike,  At  carefully 
selected  locations  stations  in  the  152-162  me  band  connect  with  the  microwave 
relay  system  to  provide  for  communication  to  be  fixed  and  mobile  units  in  the 
area  adjacent  to  each. 

The  radio  communication  system  was  engineered,  designed,  and  installed 
by  Raymond  Rosen  Engineering  Products,  Inc,,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa,,  working  in 
conjunction  with  the  J,  E,  Greiner  Company  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  consulting 
engineers  for  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  Commission, 

Although  the  motoring  public  regards  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  as  a dream 
highway  providing  a high  speed  traffic  artery  across  otherwise  tortuous  terrain,  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  value  of  such  a comprehensive  communication  system  is  thoroughly 
appreciated.  With  patrol  vehicles  constantly  cruising  over  the  Turnpike,  emergency 
messages  to  specific  vehicles  using~the  highway  may  be  delivered  promptly.  Further, 
any  motorist  in  distress  is  noticed  promptly  by  such  patrol  vehicles.  Here  the  radio 
system’ provides  the  next  link  which  enables  the  patrol  officer  to  immediately  summon 
aid.  If,  for  example,  a motor  failure  has  occurred,  a radio  dispatch  will  bring  a 
nearby  service  vehicle  in  a matter  of  minutes.  Thus,  the  convenience  of  the  motorist 
is  served  by  radio. 
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During  the  winter  season  sudden  local  sleet  storms  might  go  unnoticed 
without  adequate  communications.  However,  such  conditions  are  discovered  and 
the  proper  maintenance  center  immediately  notified  over  the  radic  systein.  Cinder 
trucks  then  care  for  the  icy  road  condition  with  a minimum  of  delay,  thereby  in- 
suring the  safety  of  the  motoring  public. 
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THE  PENNSYLVANIA  TURNPIKE  SYSTEM 


....a  vital  link  in  the  nation’s  program  of  national  defense 

by  THOMAS  J.  EVANS 

Chairman,  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  Commission 

Modern  highways  are  weapons  of  war. 

In  thedefaise  of  America,  there  are  four  vital  factors: 

(l)  the  navy;  (2)  the  air  force  with  its  necessary  bases;  (3)  a motorized 
and  mechanized  army;  (4)  our  highways.  Before  the  first  three  can 
spring  into  action,  highways  must  function  in  the  preparations  for  national 
defense. 

Highways  always  have  been  determining  factors  in  the  conduct 
of  wars,  and  they  are  more  important  than  ever  before  in  this  day  of 
mechanized  armies. 

The  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  System,  comparable  in  many  ways 
to  the  famous  German  autobahn  which  helped  Hitler  conquer  Poland 
and  France  by  facilitating  movements  of  troops  and  materials,  has  been 
properly  acclaimed  as  a most  vital  link  in  America’s  program  of  national 
defense . 

This  giant  concrete  road,  stretching  32  7 miles  from  the  Ohio  border 
to  the  outskirts  of  Philadelphia- -and  soon  to  be  extended  eastwardly  to  the 
Delaware  River--is  hailed  by  army  strategists  as  an  ideal  route  for  the 
rapid  and  efficient  transportation  of  men,  munitions  and  other  materials 
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of  warfare  overland.  Also  significant  is  the  fact  that  it  provides  a direct 
connection  with  the  nation’s  steel  capital,  Pittsburgh,  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, and  a swift,  unimpeded  route  from  Pittsburgh  to  Philadelphia’s 
port  and  Navy  Yard. 

Bordering  on  this  great  super-highway,  all  within  the  vicinity  of 
Harrisburg,  are  many  military  installations.  These  include  Indiantown 
(Tap,  a sprawling  reservation  which  serves  as  the  training  site  for 
18,000  troops;  the  U.  S,  Army  General  Depot,  New  Cumberland,  Pa.;  the 
U.  S„  Navy  Supply  Depot,  Mechanic sburg.  Pa.;  the  Middletown  Air  Materiel 
Depot,  Middletown,  Pa.;  the  U.  S.  Army  Transportation  Corps,  Marietta, 
Pa.,  and  the  Letterkenny  Arsenal,  Chamber  sburg,  Pao 

From  the  very  beginning  of  history,  roads  have  been  necessary 
to  expedite  the  transportation  of  armed  forces. 

On  highways  such  as  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  System,  motorized 
battalions  naay  move  with  ease,  speed  and  security.  The  two  24-foot  lanes 
in  each  direction  of  travel,  10  feet  apart  32  7 miles  through,  permit  the 
rotating  flow  of  trucks,  while  the  structure  of  the  roadbed  is  sufficient 
to  carry  the  10-wheeled,  anti-aircraft  guns  which  are  among  the  heaviest 
of  movable  military  equipment. 

Early  in  1940,  before  work  was  completed,  the  108th  Field  Artillery 
of  the  Pennsylvania  National  Guard  participated  in  maneuvers  over  the 
Turnpike.  This  operation  forcibly  demonstrated  the  urgent  need  for  a 
system  of  super -highways  similar  in  construction  and  design  to  the  world- 
famous  Pennsylvania  Turnpike. 
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The  maneuvers  also  conclusively  proved  the  correctness  of  a 
statement  made  by  the  internationally  known  highway  engineer,  Charles 
M.  Upham,  who  said* 

“The  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  System  is  America’s  No.  1 motor- 
way--the  first  link  in  a system  to  meet  all  military  and  peacetime  require- 
ments . ” 

Most  of  the  existing  roads  in  America  today  are  inadequate  in 
construction  and  design  to  permit  a free  flow  of  unobstructed  military 
traffic. 

The  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  System,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no  cross- 
ings at  grade,  no  traffic  lights,  no  railroad  crossings,  no  mountains  to 
climb.  It  is  a low-grade,  high-speed  highway,  built  on  the  most  modern 
methods  of  highway  construction  and  designed  to  eliminate  the  hazards 
found  in  the  old-time  mountainous  roads. 

No  military  engagement  is  worthy  of  waging  without  abundant 
supplies  and  ammunition.  And  there  can  be  no  positive  national  defense 
if  our  motorized  and  mechanized  forces  do  not  possess  swift  mobility 
without  congestion. 

During  the  Summer  of  1942,  while  the  nation  was  gripped  in  war- 
fare on  two  fronts,  reinforced  divisions  of  motorized  troops  roared  over 
the  Turnpike  in  a large-scale  maneuver  described  by  army  officers  as 
“highly  successful”  in  testing  the  super-highway  as  a military  road.  The 
maneuver  similated  on  a reduced  scale  the  movement  of  troops  and 
motorized  units  during  an  emergency. 
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“It  was  an  excellent  sample  of  how  troops  could  be  moved 
speedily  on  a modern  highway,”  said  Intelligence  Officer  Colonel 
Leo  T.  McMahon, 

During  the  last  war  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  was  of  tremendous 
benefit  to  the  armed  forces  in  routing  all  manner  of  war  production  across 
the  state  en  route  to  dockside  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 

Top-ranking  officers  of  World  War  II  voted  the  Turnpike’s  poten- 
tialities unequaled  as  a buttress  of  the  nation’s  defense  system  for  rush- 
ing mass  land  troops  against  hostile  invaders. 

United  States  Senator  James  H,  Duff,  former  state  governor,  terms 
the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  System  the  “greatest  military  highway  in  the 
world.”  Referring  to  the  new  Western  Extension,  which  brought  the  Turn- 
pike to  the  Ohio  border,  he  said  recently,  “Completion  of  this  67-mile 
strip  marked  the  forging  of  another  link  in  a final  chain  of  coast-to-coast 
super-highways  that  will  intensify  the  economic  and  military  unity  of  the 
United  States.” 

Governor  John  S„  Fine  describes  the  Turnpike  System  as  “a  peace- 
time transportation  artery  of  highest  strategic  military  value  to  the  nation” 
and  he  terms  the  new  Delaware  River  Extension  “a  valuable  improvement, 
relieving  a major  traffic  problem  and  providing  a vital  connection  with  the 
great  Port  of  New  York,” 

Governor  Fine,  besides  urging  the  speedy  completion  of  the  33-mile 
Delaware  River  Extension,  has  approved  the  construction  of  two  other  pro- 
posed links  to  the  super-highway;  (l)  the  Northeastern  Extension,  which 
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would  extend  from  a point  east  of  the  Susquehanna  River  to  a point  on 
or  near  the  boundary  line  between  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  State  of  New  York,  (2)  the  Gettysburg  Extension,  which  would 
extend  from  a point  west  of  the  Susquehanna  River  to  a point  on  or  near 
the  boundary  line  between  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
State  of  Maryland. 

The  tremendous  value  of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  has  been 
convincingly  demonstrated  in  its  twelve  years  of  operation  Today  it 
is  firmly  established  beyond  all  question^  as  the  finest,  safest,  all-weather 
highway,  providing  the  best  transportation  available  anywhere  in  the  United 
States . 

From  a financial  point  of  view,  the  Turnpike  has  been  a gigantic 
success.  The  most  optimistic  estimates  of  the  experts  are  being  exceeded. 

In  the  last  year  more  than  7 million  vehicles  traveled  over  750,- 
000,000  miles  and  paid  tolls  amounting  to  $14  millioho  Since  October  1, 
1940,  when  the  super-highway  was  first  opened  to  public  travel,  more 
than  35  million  motorists  and  commercial  users  paid  over  $60  million 
in  tollSo 

The  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  System  is  the  first  link  in  what  is 
destined  to  be  a country-wide  system  of  express  routes  linking  the  centers 
of  American  industry  and  population.  The  time  has  come  to  face  realities 
in  our  highway  system,  not  only  for  the  peacetime  needs  of  the  nation,  but 
also  from  the  standpoint  of  the  vital  necessities  of  national  defense. 
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Today  America  stands  at  the  threshold  of  a new  era.  Tomorrow 


we  shall  band  the  United  States  in  every  direction  with  great  arteries  of 
travel.  If  military  objectives  alone  were  to  be  served,  it  would  still  be 
worth  the  doing.  But  the  contribution  made  by  such  a system  of  roads  to 
human  happiness  and  prosperity  are  perhaps  even  more  important. 

The  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  Commission  congratulates  the 
Central  Labor  Union  on  the  occasion  of  its  Golden  Anniversary  and  proudly 
acknowledges  the  conspicuous  part  played  by  the  members  of  unions 
affiliated  with  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Labor  in  the  construction 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  System. 

It  is  a job  well  done,  a monument  to  achievement  which  will  contrib- 
ute much  to  helping  solve  whatever  wartime  problems  may  face  both  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  entire  Nation. 

# # # 
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HIGHWAY  EXPERT  SAYS  AMERICANS  WANT  PAY  AS -YOU -GO  ROADS 


America’s  motoring  millions  want  good  highways,  will  pay  for  them  and 
intend  to  use  them,  according  to  CoL  E,  R,  Needles,  president  of  the  American 
Road  Builders  Association. 

Proof  is  the  large  number  of  travelers  using  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike 
and  willing  to  pay  the  extra  costs  of  toll  roads  for  their  better  facilities,  says 
Colo  Needles  in  the  current  issue  of  Highway  Builder. 

Between  October  1,  1940,  when  the  original  section  of  the  Turnpike  was 
opened,  and  the  first  of  1950,  22,000,000  fare-paying  vehicles  used  the  highway 
and  paid  over  33  million  dollars  for  the  privilege.  Last  year  alone  an  average 
of  10,545  daily  used  the  highway. 

The  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  is  the  Nation’s  yardstick  for  the  planning  of 
farsighted,  self-liquidating  public  improvement  projects.  Col.  Needles  says, 
and  the  record  achievement  chalked  up  by  this  great  superhighway  in  the  past 
decade  bodes  well  for  the  future.  In  praising  the  aims  and  accomplishments  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  Commission,  Col.  Needles  is  critical  of  the  Nation’s 
highway  system  in  general. 

“The  problem  --  and  it  is  getting  more  acute  every  day  --  is  simply 
that  our  use  of  motor  vehicles  has  far  outstripped  the  highway  construction 
program.”  Col.  Needles  claims. 

While  auto  production  has  zoomed  to  new  peaks,  highway  construction,  ex- 
cept for  rare  instances  like  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike,  has  been  at  a virtual 
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standstill,  Col.  Needles  contends.  Comparing  the  number  of  cars  built  in  the  past 


year  with  the  miles  of  constructed  highway  there  is  actually  no  driving  room  for 
the  new  cars  --  merely  parking  space.  In  the  face  of  this  grave  highway  crisis, 
he  says,  the  one  bright  spot  for  the  hope  of  the  future  rests  with  such  projects  as 
the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike, 

Col.  Needles  likens  the  Nation’s  traffic  problems  to  the  parents  of  twin 
boys  who  stuff  one  son  with  all  the  food  he  can  eat  --  but  deny  the  other  more  than 
enough  to  keep  him  alive.  We  have  been  stuffing  one  of  the  twins  --  the  auto  in- 
dustry --  for  years  and  now  we  find  ourselves  wondering  why  the  emaciated  twin’s 
clothes  won’t  fit  his  over  stuffed  brother.  Last  year  the  Nation  spent  one  and  three- 
fourth  billion  dollars  on  highway  construction  and  reconstruction.  During  the 
same  IZ-month  period  the  Nation  had  a net  increase  in  motor -vehicle  registrations 
of  3,533,550, 

“Place  those  new  cars  bumper  to  bumper  and  they  would  occupy  almost 
exactly  the  number  of  miles  the  Nation  had  built,”  Col.  Needles  explains. 

Championing  the  toll  highways,  Col.  Needles  maintains  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a “free”  highway.  “The  people  pay  for  these  facilities,  one  way  or 
another,  but  mostly  through  taxes.  If  those  who  oppose  toll  roads  are  sincere,” 

Col.  Needles  concludes,  “It  is  high  time  that  they  come  forward  with  a financing 
program  which  is  workable,  practicable  and  acceptable  to  the  public  and  which  will 
actually  produce  superhighways  now  and  as  surely  and  extensively  as  has  become 
possible  through  the  modern  toll  turnpike,” 
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EVEN  PENNSYLVANIA  TURNPIKE  TOLL  COLLECTORS  HAVE  TRICKS 

TO  THEIR  TRADE 


'I' 

“Tell  me,  did  you  see  a red  convertible  pass  by  here  this  afternoon?  What’s 
the  speed  limit?  Do  I pay  my  toil  here?  Say,  was  that  a ‘five  ’ I handed  you?  Do 
you  think  I made  it  myself?  ” 

These  and  thousands  of  other  questions  are  hurled  daily  at  the  toll  collector, 
the  “ambassador”  of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike.  And  it’s  part  of  his  job  to  answer 
these  questions  quickly,  concisely,  intelligently  --  and  with  a great  deal  of  courtesy 
as  well  as  infinite  patience. 

He  must  be  ready  to  tell  customers  about  the  routes  ahead,  about  the  exact 
mileage  to  all  interchanges  as  well  as  service  stations,  about  the  various  rates 
and  other  informative  items  which  he  has  stored  in  his  head  for  ready  reference. 

Every  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  toll  collector  learns  his  unique  trade  at  the 
central  office  in  Harrisburg.  Here  he  attends  a two-week  school,  headed  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Fare  Collections  and  his  assistants.  The  collector  bones  up  on 
how  to  make  reports  and  receipts,  how  to  classify  all  pleasure  and  commercial 
vehicles,  and  to  carry  on  his  work  in  a highly  efficient,  pleasant  way. 

At  the  end  of  his  extensive  two-week  education,  the  trainee  is  “farmed  out” 
to  one  of  the  interchanges  on  the  Turnpike.  There  under  the  wing  of  veteran  officer- 
collectors  he  gets  his  on-the-job  instruction.  Within  a few  weeks,  he  is  -put  out  on 
his  ovn. 

A toll  collector’s  tour  of  duty  may  be  from  midnight  to  8:00  A.K?;  8:00  A.LL 
to  4:00  P.  Ivl.;  noon  to  8:00  P.  M.,  or  4:00  to  midnight-.  The  senior  collector  at  gnch 
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interchange  along  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  regulates  the  working  time  of  his 
team  . 

What  happens  to  the  toll  collector  during  his  tour  of  duty?  To  each  motorist 
entering  the  interchange,  he  presents  a time -stamped  transit  ticket,  which  lists  all 
the  other  interchanges  together  with  the  fare  rates.  At  the  interchange  of  departure, 
this  ticket  is  collected  and  time-stamped  by  another  toll  collector.  The  fare  paid, 
the  motorist  is  on  his  way. 

What  happens  if  the  transit  ticket  is  lost?  The  officer  collector  diplomatic- 
ally explains  to  the  motorist  that  he  must  charge  the  amount  of  fare  for  the  vehicle 
class  from  the  most  distant  interchange.  He  tells  him,  too,  that  a report  will  be 
made  to  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  Commission,  and  if  an  overcharge  is  discovered 
this  overpayment  of  fare  will  be  returned  to  him. 

When  a motorist  wants  to  turn  around  and  go  back  to  the  interchange  where 
he  came  on  to  the  Turnpike,  the  toll  collector  must  patiently  explain  that  the  driver 
has  to  go  to  the  next  interchange,  surrender  his  ticket,  pay  the  fare  indicated,  go 
off  the  Turnpike  and  then  come  back  on.  He  then  gets  a new  transit  ticket  and  can 
go  to  his  destination. 

One  of  the  collector’s  big  jobs  is  classifying  all  vehicles  that  come  on  the 
highway.  He  has  to  memorize  all  these  classifications  for  vehicles  using  the  Turn- 
pike System  so  that  he  can  figure  the  tolls  quickly  and  without  reference  to  tables. 

The  fare  for  passenger  cars  traveling  the  full  327-mile  distance  will  come 
to  less  than  a cent  a mile.  Maximum  normal  rates  for  trucks  won’t  be  more  than 
$20.5  0 for  the  total  distance. 

The  “watchdog”  over  all  these  operations,  the  toll  collector  is  the  Turnpike’s 
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only  personal  contact  with  the  paying  public.  And,  oh  yes,  he  can  always  produce 
a somewhat  weary  smile  whenever  a wag  hands  him  the  toll  money  and  says  “miad 
it  myself” , 
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PENNSYLVANIA  TURNPIKE  CO:.KIISSION 

11  North  Fourth  Street 
Karri  sburg.  Pa  t. 

SENATOR  DUFF  SAYS  PENNSYLVANIA  TURNPIKE 

IS  MONUMENT  OF  ACHIEVEMENT 

The  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  System,  according  to  U,  S, 
Senator  James  H,  Duff,  is  the  greatest  highway  in  the  world. 

"It  is  a monument  to  the  engineers,  financiers,  public 
officials,  workmen,  and  rank-and-file  Pennsylvanians  who  had 
faith  in  its  ultimate  success,"  he  says. 

Senator  Duff  describes  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  as  the 
foundation  of  a system  of  similar  express  highways  which  are 
likely  to  become  nationwide. 

"Today,"  he  explains,  "other  states  are  building  great 
highways,  modeled  after  our  own.  The  Pennsylvania  Turnpike 
serves  as  a yardstick  for  super-highway  builders  across  the 
Nation.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  in  years  to  come 
similar  highways  will  be  built  so  that  in  the  not  too  distant 
future  we  will  be  able  to  travel  coast  to  coast  by  toll  high- 
ways and  also  north  to  south  on  both  the  eastern  and  western 
seaboards." 

Senator  Duff  also  m.aintains  that  the  completed  Turnpike 
greatly  increases  the  tourist  and  vacation  travel  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, a business  now  approaching  the  700-million  mark  in  the 
State  o 
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"Pennsylvania  has  much  natural  beauty  to  offer  its  visitors 
and  the  ease  with  which  its  streams  and  forests  can  now  be 
reached  undoubtedly  will  increase  the  numJoer  of  people  who 
can  enjoy  them,"  he  says,  "In  fact,  many  tourists  consider 
the  Turnpike  itself  an  important  point  of  interest  in  their 
travels.  It  is  a dream  highway  to  motorists,  whatever  their 
home  states  may  be," 

Senator  Duff  had  the  distinction  of  being  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania  during  the  time  when  the  contracts  were  all  let 
for  the  extension  of  the  Turnpike  eastward  from  Carlisle  to 
Valley  Forge  and  westward  from  Irwin  near  Pittsburgh  to  the 
Ohio  border.  The  two  extensions  include  more  miles  of  high- 
way than  the  original  Turnpike, 

"Today,"  he  concludes, "the  completed  Turnpike  promises 
a new  era  of  developm^ent  for  Pittsburgh,  already  in  the  midst 
of  a vast  industrial  expansion.  Much  of  this  expansion  is 
due  to  the  convenience  provided  by  the  Turnpike  which  links 
Pittsburgh's  fabricators  with  their  markets  on  the  Atlantic 
Seaboard," 
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TURNPIKE  VITAL  TO  INDUSTRIAL  CENTER'S  GROV/TK 


Pittsburgh's  rise  from  a frontier  towi  to  the  steel 
capital  of  the  world  has  been  closely  allied  V7ith  the 
development  of  highways  between  the  East  and  West^,  accord^ 
ing  to  Park  Hn  Martin^  Executive  Director  of  the  Allegheny 
Conference  of  Community  Developments 

One  of  the  most  important  projects  contributing  to  the 
industrial  expansion  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  is  the  Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike  System^,  Mto  Martin  sayso 

"Substantial  savings  in  transportation  costs  result  from 
long-distance  movement  of  goods  and  products  by  motor  freight 
carriers  from  loading  platforms  of  plarits  and  factories  directly 
to  the  purchaser'' s doorstep/*  Mr*,  Martin  saySo  '"'The  Pennsylvania 
Turnpike  System  provides  many  manufacturers  in  this  State  with 
lower  transportation  costs  than  their  compel i to rs^ 

The  completed  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  System  from  border 
to  border  gives  the  Commionwealth  the  best  route  between  the 
East  and  West^  the  well-hnown  Pittsburgh  engineer  claims 

This  unbroken  east-west^  free  flowing  highway  is  a major 
factor  in  the  continued  growth  and  expansion  of  industry  and 
business  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  as  well  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  State^"  Mio  Martin  says^ 

Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  County  are  now  engaged  in  a huge 
highway  construction  program  which  includes  a EV-mile  express-^ 
way  linking  the  Turnpike  with  the  Lincoln  and  V/illiam.  Penn  High- 
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wayso  At  least  twelve  other  states  are  following  Pennsyl- 


vania's successful  pay-as-you-go  highway  building  example, 
and  are  planning  their  own  super  toll  roads  as  a means  to- 
ward improved,  efficient  motor  transportation  to  all  of  the 
nation's  key  citieso 
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PENNSYLVANIA  TUxPNPIKE  COIPUSSION 
11  North  Fourth  Street 
Harrisburg,,  PUo 

1951  BOOM  YEAR  FOR  PENNSYLVANIA 
TURNPIKE;  TOLLS  HIT  1^14  MILLION 

Harrisburg,,  Pao  Jario  4~-A  record-bieaking  gl4  million  was 
collected  in  revenue  from  7^  million  vehicles  using  the  world- 
famous  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  System  during  the  calendar  year  of 
1951,,  it  was  disclosed  today  by  Thomas  Jo  Evans„  chairman  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Turnpike  Commissiono 

"These  figures  far  surpass  the  Commission's  fondest  expect- 
ationSy"  Mro  Evans  saido 

The  toll  increase,,  stimulated  by  the  100-mile  Philadelphia 
Extension  from  Carlisle  to  Valley  Forge,^  represented  a 54o9  per 
cent  boost  over  1950  revenuec  It  is  significant  to  note  that 
the  Philadelphia  Extension  increased  the  mile  length  by  63 o 2 per 
cent  while  traffic  on  the  system  during  1951  showed  an  increase 
of  66 0 3 per  cent  over  the  previous  yearo 

Vehicles  entering  the  Turnpike  through  interchanges  on  the 
nevrly-opened  67«mile  Western  Extension  averaged  6,600  daily  for 
the  first  six  days  of  operation--December  26  to  December  31,  in- 
clusive o 

During  1951  the  1^  million  fare-paying  vehicles  traveled 
approximately  750  million  mileso  Non-revenue  vehicles,  con- 
sisting of  police,  maintenance,  supervisory  and  service,  covered 
52^-  million  additional  miles,  resulting  in  a total  approximating 
802,500,000  miles  of  travel  for  the  yearo 
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The  peak  month  in  1951  was  August,  when  the  drivers  of 
934,000  vehicles  paid  more  than  million  dollars  in  tolls-- 
a daily  average  of  over  S50,000a  The  biggest  single  day  dur- 
ing the  past  year  was  Saturday,  September  1,  when  a total  of 
S70,777o67  was  collecteda 

Since  October  1,  1940,  when  the  Turnpike  was  first 
opened  to  public  travel,  more  than  32  million  motorists  and 
commercial  users  paid  over  S56  million  in  tolls,, 

The  passenger  car  toll  rate  on  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike 
is  slightly  less  than  a cent  a mile,,  The  other  fare  schedules 
vary  according  to  the  distance  traveled  and  the  type  of  vehicle, 
ranging  from  S2o20  for  motorcycles  to  ^^20o50  for  the  heaviest- 
type  trucks  with  full  trailers  traveling  the  full  lengths 

The  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  System  today  stretches  327  miles 
from  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia  in  the  East  to  the  Ohio  state 
line  in  the  Westo  It  is  planned  eventually  to  connect  with  the 
nearly-completed  New  Jersey  Turnpike;  the  super-highway  being 
readied  for  construction  in  Ohio,  and  a Northeastern  Extension 
which  will  extend  from  a point  east  of  Harrisburg  on  the  pres- 
ent system  to  the  New  York  state  line  between  the  Susguehanna 
and  Delaware  Riverso 
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( Editorial --Pitt sburgh  3un- Telegraph,  November  26,  1951) 


EXTENDED  TURNPIKE  TREIiENDOUS  FORGE  IN  STATE ^3  FUTUR 


I'iAN's  inherent  desire  and  determination  to  get  there 
"fastest"  and,  if  he  happens  to  be  engaged  in  business  or  in 
war,  to  get  there  "fastest  with  the  mostest"  has  been  since 
the  dawn  of  creation,  the  impelling  factor  in  his  question- 
ably successful  ascent  from  his  prim.ative  world  to  his  pro*- 
sent  push-button  civilization, 

Pre-historic  man  built  crude  bridges  across  torrential 
streams  so  that  he  might  the  more  quickly  cross  to  trade, 
court  or  conquer,  Columbus  and  Cabot  braved  the  Atlantic  in 
their  tiny  ships  seeking  a shorter  route  to  Asiatic  lands  of 
spices  and  silks.  They  failed  in  their  attempt--but  they 
discovered  America. 

Always  has  man  been  dominated  by  this  passion  for 
speed- -speed  for  himself  or  his  equipm.ent  and  companions  to 
meet  comipetition  in  commerce  or  to  destroy  his  enemy  in  war. 

Today  V/estern  Pennsylvania  previews  the  67-mdle  ex- 
tension of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  which  when  placed  in 
operation  next  month  will  reduce  travel  time  from  the  terxi- 
inus  of  the  original  toll-road  at  Irwin  to  the  Ohio  border 
by  about  seventy-five  per  cent. 

Those  who  pioneered  this  new  v/orld-f amous  Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike  had  not  the  slightest  conception  of  the 
ultimiate  immensity  of  the  undertaking  they  were  developing, 

BACK  in  193  5 millions  were  unemiployed,  among  them 
skilled  highway  engineers  and  builders.  Actually  it  v;as  to 
create  employment  for  these  men  that  the  project  of  survey- 
ing the  old  Vanderbilt  rail-road  right-of-way  was  approved. 

The  object  of  the  survey  was  to  determine  the  feasibility 
of  utilizing  this  abandoned  right-of-way  and  partly  constr- 
ucted tunnels  under  the  Alleghenies  as  a route  for  an  ex- 
press highway  through  the  Appalachian  barrier. 

That  survey  project  was  the  basis  of  legislation 
enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1937  authorizing  constr- 
uction of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike, 

Estimates  of  potential  use  and  income  of  the  pro- 
posed highway  by  traffic  engineers  have  been  more  than  borne 
out = Current  revenue  is  exceeding  those  estimates  made  in 
1938,  by  25  per  cent. 
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These  traffic  reports  were  prepared  scient if icali/ 
but  could  not  foresee  the  disrupted  econoTiic  picture  creat- 
ed in  every  part  of  the  globe  by  h rid  Tar  Hi,  The  first 
impact  of  the  ''ar  on  the  affairs  of  the  Pennsylvania  Turn- 
pike, following  Pearl  Harbor,  almost  sent  this  great  un- 
dertaking to  financial  disaster^  Rationing  of  gasoline  and 
tires  robbed  the  road  of  practically  all  of  the  traffic 
except  that  directly  connected  v/ith  the  war  effort.  Another 
year  of  conflict  and  the  Turnpike  undoubtedly  would  have  had 
to  default  on  its  interest  payments. 

-;(■ 

B'JT  following  V-J  Day  commercial  and  private  vehicular 
traffic  started  to  roll  and  have  continued  to  roll  in  increas- 
ing volume,,  Each  time  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
awarded  a freight  rate  increase  to  railroads,  commercial 
traffic  on  the  Turnpike  increased  and  vrhile  today,  in  volume, 
trucks  and  trailers  represent  only  23  per  cent  of  all  vehicles, 
this  23  per  cent  pays  60  per  cent  of  all  the  tolls  collected. 

With  the  peak  of  summer  travel  over,  an  average  of 
some  38,000  vehicles  pass  through  Turnpike  tollgates  daily. 

The  Saturday  before  July  4 tolls  topped  the  J70,000  m.ark, 
while  on  a single  day  in  August  48,000  vehicles  made  use 
of  this  highwayo  Income  for  the  current  calendar  year  will 
be  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  mdllion  dollars.  For  the 
fiscal  year  ending  May  31,  1951,  with  revenues  of  only 
Sl0,700,000  the  Turnpike  System  showed  a net  profit  of 
$6,388,000. 

Incidentally,  about  the  only  thing  in  our  national 
economy  that  has  not  been  increased  is  the  toll  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike. 

Many  years  before  Vanderbilt  sent  his  engineers  into 
the  Alleghenies,  others  had  recognized,  the  possible  advant- 
ages of  an  east-west  route  along  the  ridges  that  lay  be- 
tween the  tributaries  of  the  Allegheny  and  the  Susquehanna 
rivers  on  the  north  and  those  of  the  Potomac  and  the  Monon- 
gahela  on  the  south. 

The  Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad  established  its  line 
in  the  valleys  of  the  latter  streams.  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road engineers  examined  the  middle  mountain  route,  later 
adopted  by  Vanderbilt  and  afterrvard  to  become  the  line  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike.  Their  final  decision  was  to  build 
their  railroad  up  the  valley  of  the  Juniata  to  Altoona,  to 
ascend  the  Allegheny  Mountain  via  the  Horseshoe  Curve,  and 
to  follow  the  tributaries  of  the  Allegheny  into  Pittsburgh. 
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ViiHAT  took  place  follov7ing  the  building  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  across  Pennsylvania  is  precisely  v/hat  is 
happening  now  along  the  routs  of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike* 

In  Bedford  County,  for  sxairiple,  the  Turnpike  inter- 
change is  several  miles  from  the  town  of  Bedford,  v;here  for 
years  there  was  criticism  of  the  Commission.  Eedfora,  it 
was  alleged,  v^as  in  danger  of  becoming  a ghost  tov/n  because 
of  loss  of  traffic  on  the  Lincoln  Highway/* 

Today  the  biggest  business  in  Bedford  County  is  the 
Pennsylvania  Turnpike,  Bedford's  hotels  are  nearly  always 
filled,  while  some  3,000  men  and  women  gain  a livelihood 
from  Turnpike  operations,,  Operators  of  several  large  truck- 
ing enterprises  have  made  Bedford  County  divisional  service 
headquarters  for  great  fleets  of  trucks  and  trailers. 

The  attitude  of  those  who  live  there  is  no  longer  one  of 
bitterness  but  of  friendship  to  the  Turnpike  Commission. 

So,  just  as  large  cities- -Altoona  for  example-- 
came  into  being  because  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  in 
Bedford  and  other  interchange  districts,  such  facilities 
are  being  established. 

Of  equal,  or  perhaps  greater  significance,  is  the 
fact  that  industry  is  building  modern  factories,  mills  and 
housing  near  these  interchanges.  It  is  v/orthy  of  note  that 
the  great  Fairless  steel  plant,  now  under  construction,  has 
been  located  along  the  authorized  extension  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike  Systemi  to  the  Delaware  River, 

* * * 

JXJ3T  as  the  original  promoters  of  the  Turnpike  acros 
the  xTppalachian  Barrier  had  but  faint  conception  of  the 
ultimate  immensity  of  the  volume  of  traffic  it  was  destined 
to  carry,  so  today,  there  are  few  who  are  really  aware  of 
the  potential  impact  of  this  high-speed,  modern  highway 
on  the  state's  economy. 

The  railroad  revolutionized  the  social  and  economic 
life  of  this  and  other  states.  The  Pennsylvania  Turnpike 
is  well-managed  and  intelligently  operated,  bears  within 
itself  the  speeds  of  an  equally  revolutionary  effect  upon 
the  social,  comm.ercial  and  industrial  affairs  of  the  Key- 
stone State. 
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(Reprint  of  an  article  by  Herman  A.  Lowe,  which  appeared  in 
the  September  9,  1951  edition  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer) 


FEDERAL  EXPERTS  WERE  BAD  GUESSERS 

IN  OPPOSING  PENNSYLVANIA  TURNPIKE 

The  slogan  “Don’t  Sell  America  Short”  has  never  been  proven  rxiore  vehemently 
than  in  the  case  of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike --often  described  as  the  last 
word  in  highway  development.  Pennsylvanians  are  justifiably  proud  of  the 
great  road  which  is  not  costing  them  a penny  in  taxes,  and  it’s  a good  thing  for 
that  pride  the  Commonwealth  never  took  the  Federal  Government’s  advice. 

Had  it  done  so,  the  turnpike  would  still  be  unbuilt.  You  see,  Uncle  Sam’s 
experts  did  sell  America  short;  they  figured  the  road  couldn’t  pay  for  itself. 

The  fact  is--although  highspeed  super -highways  supported  by  tolls  are  a boon 
to  motorists  from  Pennsylvania  to  Main--Federal  public  roads  officials  frown 
on  the  toll  road.  They  regard  such  roads  as  only  “second  best,”  Their  belief 
is  that  we  should  concentrate  exclusively  on  free  roads  supported  by  taxes. 

Up  to  now,  at  least,  they’ve  guessed  wrong  right  down  the  line.  The  Bible  of 
roads,  from  the  Federal  viewpoint,  is  a U,  S,  document  issued  in  1939  which 
“proves”  the  toll  road  to  be  a money  loser  and  supports  free  roads. 


One  example  of  how  sour  even  Federal  experts  can  get  was  an  estimate  of  cost 
and  income  of  a superhighway  tollroad  extending  from  Carlisle  to  Pittsburgh-- 
the  approximate  route  of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike’s  first  big  leg. 

The  U,  S,  Public  Roads  Administration  estimated  cost  of  construction  at  $71, 
278,000,  which  was  almost  on  the  nose--just  $ 1,000,000  more  than  the  initial 
Turnpike  price. 

Then  these  experts  settled  down  to  figure  out  traffic  and  income  for  such  a 
road--and  there  they  fell  a thousand  miles  short  of  the  facts. 

They  figured  that  for  a 15-year  period  from  1945-1960,  the  highway  would  cost 
$65,000,000  for  debt  service,  maintenance  and  operating  costs. 

Then  they  poured  on  the  gloom.  During  the  same  15  years,  they  said,  revenue 
from  tolls  would  aggregate  only  $22,304,000,  or  less  than  35  per  cent  of  the 
overhead.  This  “proved”  the  toll  road  would  be  a flop  financially  and  would 
leave  the  bondholders  high  and  dry. 

In  the  ultimate  year  of  I960,  when  motor  traffic  had  climbed  to  a peak  for  the 
period,  the  Government  estimated  debt  service  and  operating  costs  at  $4,058,000 
as  against  only  $ 1,624,000  in  tolls. 
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That  was  selling  America  short  with  a vengeance,  for,  in  the  Pike’s  first 
full  fiscal  year,  it  took  in  over  $ 3,000,000  at  the  gates.  This  revenue  fell 
off  during  the  war  because  of  the  gasoline  shortage. 

Then  business  bounced  back  with  a vengeance.  The  recently  issued  figures 
show  that  last  year  the  Turnpike  grossed  more  than  $ 9,000,000,  or  nearly  six 
times  what  the  “experts”  thought  it  could  earn  as  late  as  I960’ 

In  the  first  11  years  of  operation,  the  tolls  aggregated  over  $42,000,000, 

That  was  virtually  twice  what  the  U , S,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  said  it 
could  take  in  for  15  years. 

The  purpose  of  the  1939  document  was  to  pooh-pooh  the  idea  of  nation-wide 
toll  roads.  At  the  request  of  Congress  the  Bureau  surveyed  three  north- 
south  and  three  east-west  routes.  It  “proved”  they  would  all  be  financial 
failures . 

From  the  experience  of  New  York,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania  and  other  States, 
it  may  be  a new  broom  is  needed  to  sweep  clean  the  antique  thinking  of  the 
U,  S.  Bureau  of 'Public  Roads  which  couldn’t  have  given  worse  advice  no  matter 
how  hard  it  tried. 
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(Editorials  Pittsburgh  Press,  January  5,  1952) 


GREATEST  ROAD  ON  EARTH 


THE  Pennsylvania  Turnpike,  now  virtually  completed  from  one 
end  of  the  State  to  the  other,  surely  must  be  among  the  greatest  public  works 
created  by  maUo  And  it  will  affect  the  Jives  of  Pennsylvanians  in  many  ways. 

With  the  opening  of  the  western  extension  the  other  day,  the  Turn- 
pike now  is  a 327-mile  freeway  from  the  Ohio  border  to  the  outskirts  of  Phila- 
delphia. Its  roadways  slice  through  hills,  bridge  riv'ers,  skirt  towns  emd  tunnel 
under  mountains. 

The  broad  right-of-way  is  fenced  in  to  eliminate  pedestrians  and 
animals.  Crossroads  and  railroads  are  carried  over  or  under  the  freeway. 

A motorist  can  drive  the  entire  327  miles  without  a stop. 

This  engineering  feat  would  astound  •ihe  builders  of  the  Great  Wall 
of  China,  or  the  Roman  Aqueducts,  or  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt.  The  tctaJ  cost 
of  over  211  million  dollars  is  more  than  the  cost  of  the  great  dams  of  the  West. 

Undoubtedly,  the  Turnpike  is  the  greatest  road  ever  built. 


>V  ,4c 

The  completed  Turnpike  cuts  an  estim.ated  five  or  six  hours  off  the 
time  required  to  drive  across  Pennsylvania.  The  new  extensions  should  attract 
even  more  traffic  to  Pennsylvania  than  did  the  original  central  section. 

The  Turnpike  does  not  touch  Pittsburgh,  but  that  should  be  an  advant- 
age, It  will  take  much  through  traffic  off  Pittsburgh’s  streets.  Any  motorists 
or  trucker  who  wants  to  come  into  the  City  can  do  so  easily. 

When  the  western  extension  was  being  considered,  Gov.  James  H, 

Duff  predicted  that  the  opportunity  for  fast  and  easy  truck  hauls  would  attract 
new  industries  to  this  area. 

The  late  Hervey  Alien  predicted,  in  a speech  several  years  ago, 
that  the  increased  traffic  through  the  district  would  bring  to  Pittsburgh  many 
tourists  who  are  sincerely  interested  in  seeing  the  City. 

sjs 

Before  long,  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  will  be  linked  up  with  the 
New  Jersey  Turnpike,  which  now  is  nearing  completion.  That  will  give  Pitts- 
burghers a freeway  practically  all  the  way  to  New  York  City.  Another  link 
in  the  New  York  and  New  England  parkways,  and  they  can  drive  from  here  to 
Portland,  Maine,  with  few  interruptions. 
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Proposed  turnpikes  across  Ohio  and  Indiana  will,  if  built,  speed 
Pittsburghers  to  Chicago. 

The  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  will  be  the  key  link  in.  the  vast  system. 
It  is  bound  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  State 
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(Reprint  of  an  editorial  which  appeared  .n  the  January  1952 
edition  of  KEYSTONE  MOTORIST) 


THE  USER  PAYS  FOR  THE  TURNPIKES 

We  have  come  a long  way  since  1937^  wheii  The  Legislature  of  Pennsyl 
vania  enacted  a law  providing  for  construcUon  of  the  original  Pennsylva- 
nia Turnpike--l60  miles  of  super-highway  between  Carlisle  and  Irwin„ 
With  completion  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Extensions , the  Turnpike  has 
lengthened  to  327o7  miles„  Coincidentaliy,  New  Jersey  pushed  to  com- 
pletion a matching  Turnpike  of  superlative  accommodation  ■'o  the  motor- 
ists Tn  the  making  now,  with  legal  barriers  leveled,  is  a Turnpike  in 
Ohio,  which  will  connect  with  our  own  at  the  PennsYlvania-Ohio  border„ 
Authorized,  but  not  yet  staited,  is  a further  extension  of  the  Pennsylvan- 
ia Turnpike,  from  Valley  Forge  io  a point  in  New  Jersey  connecting  with 
the  No  Jo  Turnpike. 

All  this  in  the  short  space  of  14  years. 

And  not  one  cent  of  the  huge  total  costs  aggregating  more  than  $833,- 
000,000  IS  or  will  be  a charge  against  the  geneial  pubhCcoIt  will  be  come 
entirely  by  tolls  paid  by  the  users  of  the  Turnpike  systemsc  No  charge 
ever  will  be  made  against  the  non-user  and  the  taxes  assessed  against 
the  motoring  public  will  continue  to  be  used  for  the  free  highway  systems 
of  the  respective  states.  Eventually,  when  tolls  have  paid  off  the  bonded 
indebtedness,  the  Turnpikes  will  revert  to  the  State  for  free  use  of  the 
public . 

If  a comparable  single  highway  had  been  financed  in  this  same  period 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Motor  Fund,  whst  would  have  nappered  to  the  Com- 
monwealth's 41,000-mile  highway  system'? 

Instead  of  the  tremendous  modernization  program  on  the  free  highway 
system,  we  would  have  a sorry  congiomer  ation  of  cracked-up  highwavs, 
a thoroughly  disgusted  motoring  public  and  a Highway  Department  ready 
for  the  scrap  heap-”not  to  mention  the  political  repercussions  inherent 
in  a situation  in  which  one  road  would  ha-^'e  depleted  the  Motor  Fund  sUnd  th 
entire  highway  system  would  have  been  thrown  hopelessly  out  of  balance. 

Selfish  Tnceresis  Opposed  T'arnpike 

Yet,  the  Turnpike  System  was  built  ovev  the  bittei  opposition  ol  many 
interests,  which  fought  it  with  a tenacity  almost- -but  not  QU'''te--equal 
to  tne  determination  of  Governor  James  H.  Duff  to  push  through  the 
program  despite  any  and  all  obstacles.  The  Eastern  and  Western  Exter?- 
sions,  without  which  the  Turnpike  could  neve:*  have  fulfilled  its  purpose. 
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are  a monument  to  the  vision,  high  purpose,  leadership  and  perseve- 
rance of  the  man  who  sat  in  the  Governor’s  chair  in  the  heat  of  this 
Turnpike  battle. 

We  in  Keystone  Automobile  Club  share  in  the  pride  and  gratification 
of  this  herculean  accomplishment.  As  a matter  for  the  record,  it  should 
be  reiterated  that  Keystone  started  the  movement  for  Philadelphia  Ext- 
ension, in  co-operation  with  Governor  Duff.  Our  support  of  the  program 
continued  in  the  face  of  incessant  attacks  by  antagonistic  interests. 
Millions  of  motorists  who  wanted  the  benefits  of  a pay-as-you-go  high- 
way would  have  been  denied  that  privilege  if  selfishness  had  won  the 
fight  against  the  Turnpike. 

Keystone’s  position  on  toll  roads  has  been  widely  publicized  and 
has  met  with  strong  approval  by  all  agencies  concerned  with  the  problem 
of  affording  modern  traffic  arteries  without  disrupting  the  programs 
financed  by  motorist  taxation,  A restatement  of  that  policy  seems 
appropriate: 

Keystone  will  never  consent  to  any  plan  which  contemplates 
construction  of  a toll  highway  as  a replacement  or  sub- 
stitution for  ane.xisting  facility.  Neither  will  the  Club 
stand  by  as  a disinterested  spectator,  if  with  the  building 
ot  a toll  highway,  parallel  free  loutes  are  neglected.  A 
toll  highway  paralleling  a free  road  offers  the  motorist  a 
choice  of  accommodations.  He  may  travel  free  on  the 
one  or  pay  fare  on  the  other,  if  he  considers  the  saving 
of  time  or  other  factors  to  be  worth  it-  He  is  not  forced 
to  use  the  toll  road,  as  he  would  be  if  it  were  built  as  a 
replacement  for  an  existing  free  highway.... The  toll 
road  is  for  the  deluxe  service  similar  to  the  added 
charge  for  Pullman  service  on  the  railroad. 
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NEW  JET  ViACHINE  PLANTS  GRASS  ON  TURNPIKE 


Home  gardeners  will  be  delighted  to  know  that  the  bugs  and  backache  of 
grass  planting  may  now  be  eliminated  - thanks  to  an  ingenious  landscaping  experi- 
ment on  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike. 

In  this  newest  horticultural  twist,  grass  is  literally  “blown”  on  the  slopes 
and  banks  that  border  many  stretches  of  the  highway.  And  the  results  of  test  plant- 
ing are  amazing  the  road  builders. 

For  all  its  startling  results  the  planting  system  is  quite  simple.  A mixture 
of  1 0 types  of  grass  seed,  mostly  the  hardy  type  found  in  orchards,  is  combined  with 
a batch  of  fertilizer  and  dumped  into  a portable  tank  holding  800  gallons  of  water. 
Compressed  air  forces  this  mixture  through  a spray  and  on  tb  the  slopes  via  a 
small  gardentype  hose.  This  is  immediately  covered  with  a layer  of  weather  hay. 

The  chopped  hay  is  blown  from  a pipe  similar  to  those  used  in  filling  silos. 
The  hay  is  then  soaked  with  another  application  of  the  seed  and  water  mixture  to 
form  a mulch.  The  rest  is  up  to  nature. 

About  10  days  after  planting,  sprouts  of  young  grass  usually  appear.  Within 
two  months  the  area  is  covered  with  a thick  carpet  of  sturdy  grass.  Cutting  is 
unnecessary  on  the  slopes  since  the  particular  type  of  grass  used  on  the  new  Phila- 
delphia Extension  of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  does  not  grow  longer  than  six  inches. 
These  grassy  banks  not  only  improve  the  scenic  grandeur  of  the  Turnpike’s  right- 
of-way  but  also  help  prevent  erosion  on  the  slopes,  one  of  the  chief  bugaboos  of 
road  building.  And  the  grass -growing  geniuses  predict  that  it  may  hot  be  very  long 
before  like  contraptions  will  be  improving  the  splendor  of  America’s  homes  as-well. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  TURNPIKE  COMNUSSION 
11  North  Fourth  Street 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 


NEWS  RELEASE:  UPON  RECEIPT 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  April  16--The  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  Commission’s 
1951  traffic  accident  report  shows  a marked  decrease  in  fatalities  and 
accidents  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  vehicles  using  the  famed  super- 
highway, amount  of  mileage  traveled  and  the  increased  length  of  the  system. 

The  1951  traveled  mileage  on  the  Turnpike  increased  62,7  per  cent 
while  the  fatality  rate  decreased  31.5  per  cent. 

Based  on  the  standards  approved  by  the  National  Safety  Council  which, 
for  comparative  purposes,  uses  a unit  of  100  million  vehicular  miles  of 
travel,  the  Turnpike’s  1951  fatality  rate  was  8.5,  compared  to  12.4  in  1950. 

The  1951  fatal  accident  rate  was  6.1,  compared  to  8,8  in  1950--a  decrease 
of  30.7  per  cent. 

The  number  of  Turnpike  fatalities  in  1951  was  66  in  774,215,981  miles  of 
travel,  as  compared  to  59  fatalities  in  475,980,605  miles  of  travel  in  1950. 

The  number  of  vehicles  using  the  Turnpike  in  1951  totaled  7,777,508,  an 
increase  of  3,003,140  over  the  1950  total  of  4,774,368  vehicles,  or  a per- 
centage increase  of  62.9. 

Along  with  the  decrease  in  the  Turnpike’s  fatality  and  fatal  accident  rates, 
there  was  an  encouraging  8.7  per  cent  decrease  in  the  rate  of  accidents 
involving  injuries;  a 4 per  cent  decrease  in  the  persons  injured  rate,  and 
a 5 per  cent  decrease  in  the  rate  of  accidents  involving  property  damage. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  1951  fatalities  on  the  super -highway 
57  per  cent  occurred  in  the  daytime  while  43  per  cent  occurred  after  dark, 
almost  an  exact  duplication  of  the  1950  report. 

The  year  1951  was  the  first  full  year  of  operation  of  the  260-mile  Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike  System.  The  length  of  the  system  was  increased  another 
67  miles  in  the  latter  part  of  1951.  The  super -highway  at  present  totals 
327  miles. 

The  Turnpike  Commission  attributes  the  encouraging  decrease  in  acci- 
dents and  fatalities  to  more  attentive  and  diligent  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
police  patrols  and  safety  engineers  of  many  of  the  commercial  fleets  using 
the  system.  The  Commission  also  gives  recognition  to  the  fact  that  the 
decrease  is  due,  in  a substantial  measure,  to  more  careful  and  intelligent 
driving  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  drivers  and  especially  commercial 
vehicle  operators.  This  fact  is  borne  out  by  the  following  statistics  which 
show; 

(a)  The  number  of  passenger  cars  involved  in  fatal  accidents 
during  1951  decreased  by  12  per  cent  in  comparison  to  the  corresponding 
rate  for  1950. 

(b)  The  number  of  commercial  vehicles  involved  in  fatal  accidents 
during  1951  decreased  by  33  per  cent  in  comparison  to  the  corresponding 
rate  for  1950. 

This  analysis,  as  compiled  by  the  Commission,  includes  all  accidents, 
both  traffic  and  non-traffic,  occurring  within  the  limits  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Turnpike  System,  It  also  includes  those  of  a lesser  amount  of  property 
damage  than  are  required  to  be  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Highway  Safety. 
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The  number  of  vehicles  and  vehicular  mileage  are  factual,  computed  from 
transit  tickets,  considering  the  origin  and  destination  for  each  and  every 
vehicle  using  the  Turnpike  System^ 

Summing  up  the  report  for  the  Commission,  Chairman  Thomas  J.  Evans 
said; 

“One  does  not  boast  of  a record  of  fatalities,  however  minor.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  indeed  gratifying  to  note  the  proportionate  decrease  in  Turnpike 
accidents  and  fatalities  during  1951.  With  traffic  steadily  increasing,  we  are 
doubling  our  efforts  to  reduce  our  accident  toll  to  an  absolute  minimum. 

“The  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  System  is  regarded  as  near  perfection  as 
human  minds  and  hands  can  make  it,  but  no  driver  should  get  the  idea  that 
it  is  accident-proof.  No  highway  could  possibly  achieve  this  degree  of  per- 
fection so  long  as  human  hands  guide  the  vehicles  that  travel  over  it.  So  long 
as  the  human  element  is  involved  it  can  neither  be  accident  nor  fool  proof. 
The  Turnpike  is  just  as  safe  as  the  drivers  who  use  it. 

“Better  driving  habits,  keener  observation  of  safety  rules  and  a deeper 
concern  for  the  other  person  behind  the  wheel  will  help  considerably  in 
reducing  our  accident  toll. 

“It  is  our  fervent  hope  that  these  marked  decreases  in  accidents  and 
fatality  rates  shall  continue  and  further  improve  through  this  and  succeeding 
years --and  help  to  keep  this  great  highway  the  safest  highway  in  the  world.” 
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(Reprint  of  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Septeriiber  9,  1952, 
edition  of  the  PITTSBURGH  PRESS) 

TRUCKING  TESTS  PROVE  TURNPIKE'S  EFFICIENCY 
CHICAGO,  Septs  9 ( Special ) “■“Tracking  companies  operating 
over  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  get  three  times  as  efficient  per 
formance  than  they  do  over  paralleling  state  highways o 

Bq  Bb  Bachman,  vice  president  of  the  Autocar  Cos,  Ardmore, 
Pao,  said  today  that  average  speeds  are  50  per  cent  greater, 
trucks  get  73  per  cent  more  miles  per  gallon  on  fuel  and  that 
ton-miles  per  gallon  is  74  per  cent  greater* 

Mr*  Bachman  spoke  before  an  international  convocation  of 
engineers  marking  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Civil  Engineers, 

He  said  the  statistics  showing  the  greater  efficiency  of 
the  Turnpike  resulted  from  a study  carried  out  over  several 
years  by  the  Pennsylvania  Pilot  Study* 

Participants  in  the  test  included  trucking  firms,  the  Penn 
sylvania  State  Department  of  Highways,  gasoline  firms,  the  U®  S 
Army  and  trucking  associations. 

"The  study  was  carried  out  over  a closed  circuit  comprised 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  from  Carlisle  to  the  New  Stanton 
Interchange  and  return  via  State  highways,  U*  S*  11  and  30,"  Mr 
Bachman  said* 

He  said  the  tests  showed  the  heaviest  truck  used  in  the 
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study  made  better  speed  on  the  Turnpike  than  the  lightest  truck 
did  while  moving  over  the  state  highways o 

He  said  the  big  truck  averaged  36  miles  per  hour  on  the 
Turnpike  while  it  could  average  only  20  miles  per  hour  on  Routes 
11  and  30o 

Using  the  state  highways  represented  an  operating  loss  of 
45  per  cent,  Mr^  Bachman  saide 

The  auto  firm  executive  said  the  Turnpike  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a model  for  future  highway  construction  and  added 
that  trucks  should  be  designed  especially  for  operation  over 
such  highways o 
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SUPER  HIGIPMYS  HELD  THREE  TIMES 


AS  EFFICIENT  AS  OTHER  ROADS 

Following  is  a reprint  from  the  Septa  15,  1952,  issue  of 

"TRANSPORT  TOPICS" 

(National  Newspaper  of  the  Motor  Freight  Carriers) 

CHICAGO --Super  highways  such  as  Pennsylvania's  trans- state  toll 
Turnpike  are  as  much  as  three  times  as  efficient  for  commercial  high- 
way transport  as  good  state  highways  paralleling  them,  according  to 
Ea  Bq  Bachman,  vice  president  - engineering.  Autocar  Coo,  Ardmore,  Pac, 
who  spoke  here  last  week  in  the  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel  before  an  inter- 
national convocation  of  engineers  marking  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Sngineersa 

Mr,  Bachman  in  a comprehensive  address  based  his  conclusions  on 
an  exhaustive  study  of  truck  and  t ract or- t railer  operation  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike  and  on  paralleling  "free"  Ua  S^  Routes  30  and  11a 

Average  speeds  are  up  to  50  per  cent  greater  on  the  Turnpike  than 
on  Ua  Sa  30  and  11,  he  reported^  Miles  per  gallon  are  as  much  as  73 
per  cent  more,  ton-miles  per  gallon  up  to  74  per  cent  greater  and,  most 
significantly,  the  ton-miles  per  gallon  times  the  miles  per  hour  (the 
rate  at  which  work  is  done)  up  to  210  per  cent  greater^ 

Economics  Studied 

The  data,  which  Bachman  correlated  and  interpreted,  came  from  a 
series  of  tests  known  as  the  Pennsylvania  Pilot  Studya 

The  study  was  the  work  of  a special  group  known  as  the  Committee 
on  Economics  of  Motor  Vehicle  Size  and  Weight,  Department  of  Economics, 
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Finance  and  Administration,  The  committee  is  engaged  in  determining 
what  size  vehicle  or  combination  can  be  most  economically  operated  and 
the  type  of  road  that  must  be  provided  for  it. 

In  order  to  obtain  complete  data,  some  vehicles  and  loads  larger 
than  any  under  present  operating  conditions  were  used  in  the  tests. 
Cooperating  were  the  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association  which  pro- 
vided the  power  vehicles,  mechanics  and  insurance;  the  Trijicl -Trailer 
Manufacturers  Association  which  supplied  semi-trailers  and  full  trailers 
American  Trucking  Associations  and  the  National  Council  of  Private  Motor 
Truck  Owners  which  arranged  for  drivers;  the  Army;  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Highways;  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  Commission;  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  and  eight  major  eastern  petroleum  companies 
which  furnished  the  gasoline  and  lubricating  oils, 

"The  route  selected,"  Mr,  Bachman  explained,  "was  a closed  circuit 
comprised  of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  from  Carlisle  to  New  Stanton  In- 
terchange and  return  via  state  highways,  U,  S,  30  and  11, 

Highways  Contrasted 

"The  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  is  representative  of  the  best  in  modern 
roads,  with  divided  traffic  lanes,  maximum  grades  of  three  per  cent, 
large  radii  of  curvature  and  long-sight  distances,  U.  S.  30  and  11  are 
good  state  highways  through  mountainous  country  and,  thnugh  thev  '\ave 
been  rebuilt  and  improved  tremendously  in  the  last  20  years,  they  are 
generally  two-lane  roads  with  sharp  comers  and  restricted  sight  dis- 
tances, Grades  are  as  high  as  12  per  cent.  Some  grades,  averaging 
6 to  8 per  cent,  are  several  miles  long," 

Seven  different  types  of  commercial  vehicles  were  used  in  the  tests 
A two-axle  truck,  a three-axle  truck,  two-axle  tractor  with  single-axle 
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serai “t railer,  two-axle  tractor  v/ith  two-axle  semi-trailer,  three-axle 
tractor  with  two-axle  semi-trailer,  three  axle  truck  with  three-axle 
full  trailer  and  three-axle  tractor  with  two-axle  semi-trailer  and  two- 
axle  full  trailer® 

Each  vehicle  was  tested  with  three  different  loads.  Gross  vehicle 
weight  ranged  from  20,000  lbs  for  the  lightest  loaded  vehicle- -the  two- 
axle  truck”-to  about  140,000  pounds  for  the  threa-axle  tractor  hauling 
both  semi-trailer  and  full  trailer,  each  v/ith  two  axles, 

Mr,  Bachman  asserted  that  data  compiled  in  the  study  must  oe  seri- 
ously considered  in  planning  roads  for  the  future.  He  added: 

“The  fact  that  vehicles  can  be  built  that  can  capitalize  on  the 
characteristics  of  these  high  type  roads  is  also  encouraging  in  that 
we  can  see  great  areas  of  opportunity  still  to  be  exploited  in  high- 
way transport," 

The  Pennsylvania  Pilot  Study  results,  he  pointed  out,  showed 
that  the  average  speed  of  Number  7 vehicle  (140,000  pounds  gross  vehicle 
weight),  the  heaviest  of  all,  was  greater  on  the  Turnpike  than  that  of 
;um>''e;i,  1 ve’.Lic.'' e ('•^^,■’'00  ; -ounds  GW),  the  lightest,  on  U,  S,  30  and  11, 

"Whereas  the  speed  on  the  Turnpike  decreased  from  47mph  for  Num- 
ber 1 vehicle  (20,000  pounds)  to  36  mph  for  Number  7 vehicle  (140,000 
pounds),  the  same  comparison  on  U,  S,  30  and  11  was  30  mph  against 
20  mph,"  he  noted®  "Number  1 averaged  45  mph  on  the  Turnpike,  only 
30  mph  on  Routes  30  and  ll“-a  loss  of  33  per  cent.  For  Number  7,  the 
averages  were  36  mph  and  20  mph--a  loss  of  45  per  cent." 

Turning  to  fuel  consumption  in  miles  per  gallon  for  the  varying 
gross  vehicle  weights,  he  said:  "Here,  the  ratio  between  the  lightest 
and  heaviest  vehicle  is  approximately  three  to  one  on  either  road.  How- 
ever, Number  1 vehicle  got  27  per  cent  more  miles  per  gallon  on  the  Turn- 
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pike,  and  Number  7 vehicle  got  73  per  cent  more, 

"Comparing  miles  per  gallon  is  instmctive  but  it  gives  no  in- 
formation about  the  work  done.  The  product  of  the  weights  by  the 
distance  covered  while  consuming  one  gallon  of  fuel  (ton-miles  per 
gallon),  is  also  worth  considering.  Number  1 vehicle  got  35  per 
cent  more  ton-miles  per  gallon  on  the  Turnpike  and  Number  7 got  74  per 
cent  more, 

"There  is  still  another  factor  that  must  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation, That  is  the  rate  at  which  the  work  is  done, 

"Therefore,  if  the  weight  multiplied  by  the  rate  of  fuel  consump- 
tion (ton-miles  per  gallon)  is  further  multiplied  by  the  speed  (miles 
per  hour),  we  obtain  a factor  which  seems  to  have  great  significance. 
Under  this  heading.  Number  1 vehicle  performed  90  per  cent  better, 
and  Number  7,  210  per  cent  better." 
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